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Two opposite notions of colonies are widely prevalent. Per- 
haps the commoner opinion is, or used to be, that colonists walk 
about everywhere in their shirt sleeves, get from one place to 
another in open boats, and, when the humor seizes them, promis- 
cuously fire off pistols on the streets. "There will be none of 
your kind out there," said an old Scotch lady to a disabled literary 
worker who was about to emigrate to the Antipodes. That there 
could be colleges or universities in such countries was incredible. 
A German scholar wrote to a friend in New Zealand, asking him 
to give an account of life in that colony ; and a celebrated English 
philosopher suggested to his former assistant that he should 
contribute to a London morning journal a series of papers on 
Australian life. Both evidently believed that the way people 
lived in the British colonies under the Southern Cross was radi- 
cally unlike the life led by people in Europe. The thoughtful 
inquirer might rather swing to the opposite extreme. He might 
naturally assume that a colony hiving off from an old country, 
on being planted in a new country, would merely continue the 
civilization it had left behind. What else could it do? Civiliza- 
tion is not a thing, but a cerebral state, which the colonists carry 
with them in their brains. Once they have settled in their new 
environment and overcome the inevitable initial obstacles, it might 
seem, the ways of life, the institutions, the arts and literature, 

1 It is of the writer of this paper that Herbert Spencer wrote (Autobiography, 
Vol. II, p. 308) : " It was not until after many months had passed that I suc- 
ceeded in finding, in the person of Mr. James Collier, a capable successor to 
Mr. Duncan. Educated partly at St. Andrews and partly at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Collier, though he had not taken his degree, possessed in full measure the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the compilation and tabulation of the Descriptive Sociology; 
and the third division of the work, dealing with the existing civilized races, pro- 
gressed satisfactorily in his hands." — Ed. 
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and all that is characteristic of the old community, would spring 
up in the new as a transplanted flower or tree blossoms or fruits 
in new soil. 

There is no little truth in both views. Under the mask of 
twentieth-century civilization, which plunges gaily into state 
socialism, produces Utopian romances of the highest quality, idol- 
izes Paderewski, and is pround of its agnosticism, there is much 
in contemporary colonies that is primitive in the conditions of life, 
the pursuits and occupations, the passions of the soul, and even 
the religious views. On the other hand, the earlier stages of col- 
onization are sometimes more truly reproductive of the mental 
level of the motherland at the time when the colony was founded 
than later generations always witness. The earlier legislatures 
and ministries in New England, Australia, and New Zealand 
far surpassed, in the quality of their members, their degenerate 
successors. Picked men when they emigrated, sometimes gradu- 
ates and savants, enthusiasts and philanthropists, the first colon- 
ists often carried with them a degree of culture to which their 
sons and grandsons are strangers. 

The truth lies in a blending of the two views. An emigrant 
community that settles in a new country, where it has to battle 
with adverse physical conditions and hostile indigenes, undergoes 
an inevitable degeneration. It has to begin life afresh and pass 
through all the stages of collective infancy, childhood, and youth, 
with all their imperfections. But it also starts with new oppor- 
tunities and new hopes. Usually a variant on the motherland, 
formed of progressive elements that were too rebellious to be 
successfully reared in the old soil, the colony enters on a new 
career, with potentialities of development that could hardly have 
been realized in the old land. It is a new and improved social 
organism that has been generated. 

Agassiz was among the first to discover the resemblance be- 
tween ancient or extinct members of certain species and the 
embryonic forms of recent or contemporary members of similar 
species ; and he generalized the luminous conception by suggest- 
ing that the chain of extinct forms runs parallel with the succes- 
sive phases of the embryo in existing forms. With the instinct 
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of a discoverer, Darwin perceived the accordance between this 
view and his own notions of organic development. The growth of 
the embryo thus became a picture of forms now extinct, or a 
map of the stages a species had traversed. After the pioneer 
came the toiler, to reap gloriously where he had not sown. 
Guided by a few lines in the Origin of Species, Hackel saw wider 
horizons open before him, and he proved the Columbus of a new 
biological continent. By investigating the evolution of the 
embryo, he was able for the first time to establish the pedigree of 
man. 

The discovery furnishes the key to colonial evolution. A col- 
ony rehearses not only the main historical stages of the mother- 
land, but also those stages that precede history. In the move- 
ments of unrest and discontent that issue in emigration, the 
political rebellions, the rise of new religious sects, the agitations 
and organizations that prepare it, colonial emigration recapitu- 
lates, and first makes visible and vivid, the embryonic prelimina- 
ries of the birth of European states, of which no record remains. 
The landing of the immigrants, we can hardly doubt, reproduces 
the colonization of the various motherlands, which myth and 
legend still appropriate. The relations they form with the natives, 
their collisions, associations, and intermarriages with them, their 
absorption or destruction of them, re-create the facts of the same 
order that marked in older countries the advent of an invading 
race. The foundation of the new states will often, as we shall 
find, bear witness to the formation of that derided social compact 
which the imagination of the elder philosophers perceived at the 
beginnings of all societies. Just as often will it witness to the 
formation of societies on the Filmerian principle of the expan- 
sion of the patriarchal family, or the Carlylean principle of mixed 
force and persuasion that constitutes hero-worship. We shall see 
the rudiments of political institutions, and will thus revive almost 
the earliest age of social man. A but slightly more recent epoch will 
be seen to live again in the patriarchal life that spread itself over 
the vast pampas of South America and the wide plains of Aus- 
tralia. Those political institutions that arise from coercion will 
again spring up from the relations of the immigrants with the 
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indigenes, and the more beneficent institutions that grow out of 
the forms of co-operation will also repeat themselves. Colonial 
governorship, sometimes in half a century, will recapitulate the 
history of the monarchy for more than a thousand years, and the 
legislature and the judicature will pass as rapidly through similar 
phases. Colonial slavery in its darkest shape will make ancient 
slavery seem bright; convict labor will recall the slave of the 
Roman ergastulum; and mediaeval serfage will live again in 
modern times. In industry we shall find the primitive undiffer- 
entiated state repeat itself, and the division of labor rapidly grows 
up in the daughter-land as it had slowly grown up in the mother- 
land. We shall see the first colonists take shelter in burrows, 
like animals, and in caves, like savages. The strongest moral 
sentiment of savage peoples — the thirst for revenge — shows 
itself unslaked and predominant even in advanced colonies, and 
the highest public sentiment — that which forbids wanton aggres- 
sion upon others, whether individuals or peoples — is hardly to 
be found in colonies, as indeed it is of slow growth and precarious 
existence in older peoples. Colonial religion seems completely to 
overlap the alleged earliest stage, at least if that stage be ancestor- 
worship, but it often sinks into, and starts afresh from a stage 
that seems to be still earlier — that of virtual agnosticism. Liter- 
ature in the colony, as in the motherland, is at first imitative of 
an older literature, and it continues to repeat the literary evolu- 
tion of the mother-country long after the colony has become inde- 
pendent. Colonial art passes through only a few of the phases it 
describes in old countries. 

A social state may reproduce itself. In several European 
countries the church before the Reformation possessed one-third 
of the land ; and shortly after independence, as presumably before 
it, the church in Mexico possessed fully one-third of the real and 
personal wealth of the republic. There, too, as in mediaeval 
Europe, the clergy played a disturbing part in public life. 

Mere events may strangely repeat themselves. Spain held the 
silver mines whence its Carthaginian rulers sent the tribute which 
left them free to pursue a career of conquest, and in these mines 
they compelled the native Spaniards to labor. Seventeen or 
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eighteen centuries later Spain recapitulated this feature in her 
history by drawing still larger sums from the silver mines of 
Peru and the gold mines of Mexico, and the Spaniards were still 
more merciless in forcing the natives to work in the South Ameri- 
can mines. In 1676 Bacon's rebellion in Virginia repeated the 
English rebellion of the forties; and in 1686 James Colleton, 
a governor of South Carolina, imitated Cromwell by expelling 
refractory members from the legislature. The English revolution 
of 1688 was repeated on the banks of the Ashley and the Cooper, 
as in New England. Even in the details of a colonial loan the 
repetition may be observed. A loan of two millions sterling was 
contracted in 1894 by the Bank of New Zealand and guaranteed 
by the government, and of this sum one million was appropriated 
by the government; just as in 1857 the Bank of France was 
allowed to add one hundred million francs to its capital on condi- 
tion of handing it over to the government. 

Forgotten or obscure stages in the development of the mother- 
country have already been recovered in the records of colonial 
evolution. A few examples may be cited. The close connection 
between the constitutional history of a country and the develop- 
ment of landed property in mediaeval times has been shown by 
von Maurer and Maine. It was doubtless no less true of the 
ancient than of the modern world, but the materials for exhibiting 
the relationship were scanty and imperfect. Two inscriptions 
not long since discovered in Tunisia reveal the gradual develop- 
ment of serfage in the Roman Empire, and prove that, so far 
from having been created all of a piece by a law of Constantine, 
it was almost in existence in the time of Commodus, was already 
in germ in a statute of Hadrian, and probably goes back to a 
custom that dates from the origin of Rome. The heredity of the 
military profession was enacted by the emperors ; African inscrip- 
tions found at Lambese prove that, as a matter of fact, soldiering 
was already hereditary, and that the law merely confirmed a prac- 
tice that had insensibly grown up. The same and contiguous 
inscriptions throw fresh light on the Roman army, and enable 
us to reconstruct its organization and ranks. They also show us 
more clearly than before the oppressive incidence of the require- 
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ments that the decurions should themselves bear the heavy burden 
of the cost of the municipal administration — the cause to which 
Guizot chiefly ascribes the fall of the empire. They also newly 
illustrate the rise and growth of towns. And it is largely such 
inscriptions, discovered lately in Africa or less recently in Gaul, 
that permit us to realize the character, the reality, and the wide 
prevalence of that strange worship of the emperors which had 
killed all other native cults to such an extent that the emperors 
at one time dreamt of making it the center of resistance to the 
advance of Christianity. 

Modern colonies, their histories once ransacked, will have 
other tracts to light up. The obscure problem of the disappear- 
ance or absorption of the Britons by the invading English, on 
which authoritative history is, or was, at variance with anthro- 
pology, will perhaps take on a new complexion, as the nature of 
the absorption or suppression of indigenous races in former or 
contemporary colonies is thoroughly understood. Are we not 
reading, in its main outlines, the story of the German conquest 
of England, and its expulsion or assimilation of the Britons, 
when we witness the advance of British colonization in New 
Zealand? Early linguistic stages, which have passed away in 
England and left no record of their passage, are still to be found 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. The township, which long ago dis- 
appeared from among English institutions, experienced a vigor- 
ous resurrection in the New England colonies, and became the 
unit and center of their political activity. Doubtless, it had 
undergone a sea-change in its transit across the Atlantic. Social 
protoplasm does not remain constant, but, as Weismann believes 
of vital protoplasm, it receives a historical modification. 

But when we have recounted the parallel between the evolu- 
tion of the mother-country and the evolution of its colonies, we 
have told only one-half of the story of colonial evolution. Evolu- 
tionists of the new school would say that it is not even the more 
significant half. The final cause of colonies, they would allege, 
is not merely to recapitulate the evolution of the parent state. 
That is but their embryology and their infancy. Their chief end 
is to supply a field for variations already in germ in the mother- 
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land, to let them run there a new course, and to develop a new 
social type. 

The new point of view was, in reality, as familiar to Darwin 
as to his critics. To him the struggle for existence is a struggle 
"for the production of new and modified descendants." When one 
group conquers another and reduces its numbers, it thus lessens 
" its chance of further variation and improvement." It will at the 
same time lessen the power of that group, and increase its own 
power, to fill unoccupied places in nature, to create new places, and 
thus to generate an improved species. Could a biological philoso- 
phy be less egotist ? And the philosophy of a colonization legiti- 
mately founded on it bears the same stamp of idealism. When 
a community colonizes a new country, it is not for gold, or glory, 
or territory, or even for freedom and justice to its own, that the 
work is undertaken. These may be the lures or the pretexts ; one 
or another of them may be the motive. The infant colony is 
striving to produce future new generations of a higher type and 
with a grander civilization. Schopenhauer would have said that 
it was the unborn generation that was struggling to come into 
existence. Colonization is thus raised to being an expression of 
high altruism — the higher that it often means, like parturition 
generally, the sacrifice of the present generation to the future one. 

For it is in the new peoples formed by colonization that new 
institutions, new arts, new ethical sentiments, new religions and 
philosophies, and new literary forms are found to arise. Under 
brighter or it may be, still sterner skies, but at all events in a 
changed social environment, the germs of variation whose growth 
would have been checked in the old country have free scope for 
expansion. The Greek colonies are in this respect by far the most 
notable. Picturesque and inspiring as is the history of ancient 
Greece, even it might pale before the splendors of Hellenic colo- 
nial history in Asia Minor, Magna Grsecia, and Sicily, did we 
know it better. Of Greater Greece the grander part lay outside 
of Greece proper. Hellenic civilization there spread its wings 
for a freer flight, and in these favored lands it produced forms 
more dazzling than even in Athens or Corinth. Perhaps no city 
in Greece could vie with Ephesus or Miletus, Agrigentum or 
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Syracuse, Croton, Sybaris, or Tarentum. From the dimensions, 
magnificence, and opulence of the temples we may infer that 
religious worship received a large expansion. The Diana of the 
Ephesians must have ceased to be the chaste huntress of the 
Acroceraunian Mountains. No temple in the motherland can 
have possessed the wealth of that of Juno Lacinia at Croton. A 
Greek colony at Thurium, in Italy, anticipated all the world in 
establishing free, universal, and compulsory education. But in 
no field did Greater Greece shine more resplendently than in its 
production of a long series of scientific and philosophical ideas. 
Early Greek philosophy and science are almost exclusively col- 
onial. That transcendental physics of which Herbert Spencer 
is the latest and most illustrious representative, was founded by 
four Greek colonials — Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, all 
of Miletus, and Empedocles of Agrigentum. The founder of the 
atomic philosophy, Leucippus, was probably also a Milesian. 
Another Milesian, Anaximander, initiated that philosophy of the 
unconditioned whose last phasis appeared in the encounter be- 
tween Mill and Mansel in 1867. Pythagoras founded at Croton 
that philosophy of numbers of which Boole and Jevons, Edge- 
worth and Pierce, are the modern spokesmen. Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno laid at Elea the bases of that absolute 
idealism which culminated in Hegel. Porphyry, a Syrian colon- 
ist, continued the tradition of neo-Platonism that found its last 
expression in Schelling. Aristippus, of the African colony of 
Cyrene, was perhaps the originator of that hedonism in ethics 
whose latest advocate was Henry Sidgwick. Another Cyrenaean, 
Carneades, who was not, however, a Cyrenaic, led a reaction to 
Plato, as Thomas Hill Green, in our own days, headed a return to 
Kant. In pure science, Euclid himself was hardly a greater dis- 
coverer than the Sicilian Archimedes, who also ranks among the 
many martyrs of science. Epicharmus was the colonial parallel 
to Menander; Theocritus created the idyl; and the Lost Tales 
of Miletus were probably also a new literary departure. Asia 
Minor, Magna Grsecia, and Sicily were the America, Australia, 
and New Zealand of Hellas. 

No radiance of idealism tinged the foundation of Roman 
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colonies, but if we remember that African theologians — Cyprian 
and Tertullian, Augustine and, it seems, the author or authors 
of the Athanasian Creed — shaped the religion that was to mold 
barbarous Europe, we may consider that no colonies, ancient or 
modern, ever lived for more idealist ends, or produced a set of 
more important variations, than the Roman colony of Africa. 

Not only greed of gold, but a passion for adventure, lay at the 
beginnings of most of the colonies in South America. The 
dream of a golden age and a fountain of youth gilded, and some- 
times tarnished, the romance of Spanish colonization. A new 
type of individual, if hardly a new social type, was for a time 
generated among the conquistadores. Blended patriotism and 
religious enthusiasm inspired the short-lived Calvinist colony in 
Brazil and the assassinated Huguenot colony in Florida. A new 
social form was the object of their founders. Religious zeal like- 
wise gave rise to the first Spanish settlement in the same country, 
and it almost founded, as it almost discovered, French North 
America. 

A sober idealism gave birth, a century later, to the largest and 
most durable political variations that any modern colony has pre- 
sented. The social structure of Virginia was, of all the North 
American colonies, the most continuous with England; yet it 
was the first state in the world where manhood suffrage was 
conceded. The representative assembly thus elected was supreme 
and posesssed all the rights of an independent state : it levied war 
and concluded peace, acquired territory, and framed treaties. It 
elected its governor and deposed him. The sovereignty of the 
people was declared. The governor acknowledged himself the 
" servant of the assembly," and could not dissolve it. It asserted 
unlimited liberty of conscience and opposed arbitrary taxation. 
A love of liberty was a passion. With a single exception, reli- 
gious tolerance was complete; and the colony was almost an 
independent commonwealth. All unconsciously, Bancroft be- 
lieves, the Virginians obeyed the impulses that were controlling 
the advancement of humanity, but the movement was in part 
conscious as well. In 1659 the Virginian Assembly claimed the 
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confirmation of its independence on the ground that "what was 
their privilege now might be the privilege of their posterity." 

If conservative and English Virginia proved so democratic 
and progressive, we need not be surprised that the New England 
colonies were revolutionary. Massachusetts founded a kind of 
theocracy, with the important variant that the clergy, while 
exerting no small political influence, were absolutely denied the 
possession of political power. The ecclesiastical leaders remained 
clergymen of the Church of England, as the two Wesleys did; 
but it was a new ecclesiastical polity they founded, as did John 
Wesley. The church was separated from the state; the congre- 
gational system was established; ministers were elected; the 
ceremonies were simple, and liturgies were abolished. While 
the Church of England drifted into the Arminianism natural to 
easy-going people, the church in New England became sternly 
Calvinist. The Puritans expelled the Anglicans, as the Angli- 
cans had expelled the Puritans. Tolerance was still repudiated. 

The advance was as great in constitutional law. While the 
Massachusetts charter, strictly interpreted, granted limited pow- 
ers, circumstances gave it a wider significance. All the freemen 
were electors ; possessing absolute power, they elected the gover- 
nor; and the principle of electing all officers was established. 
Hereditary dignities were refused. The ballot-box was intro- 
duced. Arbitrary taxation was made unconstitutional. A written 
constitution was drafted. Almost unconsciously, a colonizing 
company was transformed into a representative democracy. 

The dynamic was spiritual. Not less than early Virginia — 
far more than later Virginia — the Puritans lived under the 
shadow of the invisible. " Their thoughts," says Bancroft, " were 
always fixed on posterity," and a solicitude for future generations 
was manifest in all their legislation. It was a prime motive for 
fleeing from persecution, since persecution "might lead their 
posterity to abjure the truth." Like the leader of the migration 
to Connecticut, they were true to the " cause of advancing civil- 
ization .... even while it remained a mystery " to them. More 
than any other living people, they and their successors have acted 
on the injunction of the real founder of the Plymouth settle- 
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ment, who charged the Pilgrims that "you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God." It was a new sociological species that had been 
planted on the historic capes of New England. 

A still greater advance was made in a colony that hived off 
from New England. Like Massachusetts, Rhode Island realized 
the philosophical ideal by being founded on the social compact of 
equal freemen. It came nearer than any other state to Hum- 
boldt's and Spencer's " administrative nihilism." It repeated the 
Swiss, and anticipated the Australian, referendum. It initiated 
the payment of members. It enjoyed the memorable distinction 
of setting the first example the world has seen of universal toler- 
ance combined with an intense and deep-seated religious faith. 
Its animating principle was benevolence and its bond a mutual 
affection. There has been but one Rhode Island, even in a 
country that has " a city of brotherly love." 

No less visibly are the British colonies at the Antipodes the 
seat of a new social system. Though there was much enthusiasm 
and no little idealism at the inception of certain of these colonies, 
especially of the southern New Zealand settlements, no design 
was consciously entertained by their founders of making them 
other than continuations of English society. Circumstances have 
proved too strong for them. With an obviously English exterior, 
which differentiates them from the United States and from Can- 
ada, some of their distinctive principles either are un-English 
or are anticipative of future English developments. While the 
motherland remains largely aristocratic in its Parliament and 
administration, its state church. and the spirit of its social life, 
the Australian colonies are irrevocably pledged to a straight-out 
democracy. Title-grabbers and title-worshipers still fleck their 
surface, as they do that of the United States, but these either lie 
outside of its active potencies or are soon expelled from them. 
Equality of station is the rule. Equality of opportunity is the 
claim. New Zealand and South Australia were among the first 
states, and Australia was the first commonwealth, to admit women 
to the suffrage, now universal ; and they are following the United 
States in admitting them to the professions. All careers are open 
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to all. Four successive premiers of New Zealand were, respec- 
tively, butcher, schoolmaster, commercial traveler, and engine- 
driver. Two farm-laborers have risen to the still higher position 
of premier of the mother-state of New South Wales, and many 
of the cabinet ministers are illiterate men. The Commonwealth 
and also Western Australia have witnessed the original phenom- 
enon of a labor ministry; Queensland has a mixed liberal and 
labor ministry; and New South Wales rejoices in a parliamentary 
opposition that consists mainly of labor members and is led by 
their leader. Tolerance is unlimited, and avowed freethinkers 
are premiers and ministers, chief justices and judges. But it 
is in their governmental socialism that the lineaments of a new 
social type are most palpable. Hardly had they been planted 
when the young colonies varied in this direction. Governments 
began to do for them what had been done in the motherland by 
private enterprise. They built the railways, and this has led to 
the establishment of state manufactures and the purchase of state 
coal-mines. They owned the waste lands, and their ownership of 
them has grown into laws for the nationalization of the land. 
They pensioned their employees, and out of this have come gov- 
ernment fire- and life-insurance departments. Nowhere else have 
the workmen more completely succeeded in asserting for them- 
selves a position of equality with the masters by means of state 
courts of arbitration. Old-age pensions secure them against want 
in the sunset of their days. The artisan and the laborer are being 
raised as much above the oppressed workman of last generation 
as he was above the serf and the serf above the slave. A pro- 
tected laboring class in a semi-socialist state is doubtless the new 
social type that is being generated in Australia and New Zealand. 
The new departures taken in colonies are often projected in 
the mother-country or in older countries. The political constitu- 
tions of the American colonies sprang in part from the Puritan 
ideals of the English commonwealth. "The Agreement of the 
People" drawn up in 1648-49 contains all that is distinctive of 
the earlier phases of American public life. The sovereignty of 
" the people " (the term is notable) is clearly stated. A represen- 
tative assembly (the word became American and is now Aus- 
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tralian) is to be elected by all taxpayers, residing in equal electoral 
districts. Parliaments are to be biennial. The representatives 
(again note the word) have "the supreme trust" and, as the 
United States and the Australian Commonwealth have done, will 
establish courts of justice and other institutions. The power of 
the assembly is for the first time limited by means of a distinction 
between the fundamental and the changeable articles of the con- 
stitution. The legislature is divorced from the executive. There 
is to be no compulsion in religion, and liberals are to be protected 
in the profession of their faith. Such details as the appointment 
of a commission for rearranging electoral districts and the hold- 
ing of all elections on one fixed day, anticipate usages now in 
force in Australia as well as the United States. 

The ideas embodied in the socialist legislation of New Zealand 
and Australia are also derivative and have been drawn from 
German systems of state socialism, as expounded by English and 
American writers — chiefly Gronlund and Bellamy and the Fabian 
socialists. The nationalization of the land had been advocated 
by Spence, Godwin, and Herbert Spencer (who became a rene- 
gade to the cause) before it was made a war-cry by Henry George. 
Old-age pensions had been proposed by Canon Blackley in Eng- 
land, and were in force in Germany and Denmark. Courts of 
industrial arbitration and the minimum wage had been incorpor- 
ated in a measure laid before the Reichstag. In their most auda- 
cious innovations colonies therefore still repeat the development, 
even if only speculative, of older countries. They rear and foster 
ideas they could not have originated, and which could less readily 
have germinated in the impoverished soil and harsh climate of 
the motherland or its congeners. 

Such is the theory of colonization. Rapidly passing through 
the embryonic stages that repeat the prehistoric era in the history 
of the mother-country, or those it has in common with other 
nationalities of the same race, or even with other races, a colony 
cuts the umbilical cord, and then, in the few generations con- 
sumed by infancy and youth, it swiftly recapitulates the stages 
the motherland had slowly traversed till the time when the colony 
had come to the birth. Some colonies are arrested at this point 
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from sheer inability to develop further; others, weighted by 
incompatible racial elements, are checked at a still earlier point. 
Those that carry in their womb the new-births of time shoot on 
an original course, and first then fulfil their true mission. Their 
dominant characters, the nature of their institutions, and the 
spirit of their civilization are radically different from those of the 
mother-country. The ethos even of colonies living in adjacent 
latitudes may be mutually incongruous. Temperate New Zea- 
land has refused to federate with tropical and subtropical Aus- 
tralia because the genius of the two countries is dissimilar. Each 
must pursue its own path, as Scotland refused to unite with 
England till it had shaped an individuality of its own. A still 
higher mission will then be found to be inherent in the new organ- 
ism, and the community that was great in independence will 
become still greater as an organ of a composite commonwealth. 



